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Summary of the Social Trends Report 


The report of the President's Research Committee on 
Social Trends* is a 1541-page document printed in two 
volumes, to which are to te added 13 volumes of special 
studies. However, an official summary of the report has 
been issued in a 75-page pamphlet. The quotations in the 
digest here presented are from the summary. 


The Committee began its work in the fall of 1929, at 
the request of the President—a summons “unique in our 
history.” Its commission was to study and report upon 
social trends with a view to laying “a basis for the for- 
mulation of large national policies looking to the next 
phase in the nation’s development.” 

The primary value of the report, the Committee believes, 
“is to be found in the effort te interrelate the disjointed 
factors and elements in the social life of America, in the 
attempt to view the situation as a whole rather than as a 
cluster of parts.” A “central view of the American prob- 
lem” is what is aimed at. “It is the express purpose of 
this review of findings to unite such problems as those of 
economics, government, religion, education, in a compre- 
hensive study of social movements and tendencies, to 
direct attention to the importance of balance among factors 
of change.” 


Social change is the primary phenomenon—or more 
accurately the “unequal rates of change.” “Our capacity 
to produce goods changes faster than our capacity to 
purchase; employment does not keep pace with improve- 
ment in the machinery of production; interoceanic com- 
munication changes more quickly than the reorganization 
of international relations; the factory takes occupations 
away from the home before the home can adjust itself to 
the new conditions. The automobile affects the railroads, 
the family, size of cities, types of crime, manners and 
morals.” (This inequality in rate of change Professor 
Ogburn elsewhere calls “cultural lag”—the tendency of 
the “adaptive culture” to lag behind the “material cul- 
ture.’’) 

“The spiritual values of life,” says the Committee, “are 
among the most profound of those affected by develop- 
ments in technology and organization. They are the 
slowest in changing to meet altered conditions. Moral 
guidance is peculiarly difficult, when the future is mark- 


*The members of the Committee are: Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Chairman; Charles E. Merriam, Vice-Chairman; Shelby M. Har- 
rison, Secretary-Treasurer; Alice Hamilton; Howard W. Odum; 
William F. Ogburn. 

The director of research is Professor William F. Ogburn and 
the associate director is Professor Howard Odum. 


edly different from the past. So we have the anomalies 
of prohibition and easy divorce; strict censorship and 
risqué plays and literature; scientific research and laws 
forbidding the teaching of the theory of evolution; con- 
traceptive information legally outlawed but widely utilized. 
All these are illustrations of varying rates of change and 
of their effect in raising problems.” 

In the face of the baneful effects of this lag, the Com- 
mittee repudiates the proposal for “a moratorium upon 
research in physical science and invention,” holding on 
the contrary, “that social invention has to be stimulated 
to keep pace with mechanical inventions.” 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The problem of mineral resources “is not one of 
scarcity but of surplus,” but for the future a problem of 
conservation confronts us in the elimination of waste in 
coal, petroleum and gas. We have increased our energy 
consumption since 1900 by 230 per cent. 

The land has suffered huge losses through erosion 
(one-fourth of the cultivated land is estimated to have 
lost one-third of its surface soil) but there are large 
reserves—300 million acres, mostly pasture land, that 
can be cultivated and 300 million more that can be ren- 
dered arable by clearing of forest, drainage or irrigation. 

Agriculture has become much more productive: “A 
farmer now provides food for himself and three members 
of his family, for 12 Americans not living on farms and 
for 2 foreigners—a total of 18 persons.” 


POPULATION 


The rate of population is falling and “we shall probably 
attain a population between 145 and 190 million during 
the present century with the probability that the actual 
population will be nearer the lower figure than the higher. 
Such a prospect is radically different from that predicted 
a generation or even a decade ago.” 

As to our “optimum” population, opinions differ. “The 
forces which determine the size of our population may be 
expected to vary from time to time, so that in the future 
numbers may fall and later rise again, but within the 
near future the prospect is for further decline in rates of 
increase, as the use of contraceptives may spread... .” 

The distribution of our population is changing rapidly 
and “the time is ripe for social and physical planning of 
these communities. How large our cities should be rests 
in part on conscious wishes and will power, but it will 


probably be decided for the most part by powerful eco- 
nomic factors... .” 
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As to the improvement of the type, efforts toward 
control of selection encounter obstacles “in obtaining the 
necessary control, in the lack of agreement as to which 
combination of traits is desirable, and in the difficulty in 
mating of combining sentimental and spiritual values 
with biological values.” At the same time the Committee 
says: “Natural selection has not ceased and the modern 
urban environment may be quite as rigorous as that of 
nature in developing or suppressing physical or mental 
traits.” And finally: “There is one possible type of 
influence which may be overwhelming if it should be 
developed. This is the influence of physiological inven- 
tion. One illustration is the possible influence of new 
chemical knowledge on the regulation, growth and frne- 
tioning of the hormones, particularly those associated 
with certain endocrine glands, with possibly astounding 
effects on personality and the quality of the population.” 


SoctaAL HERITAGE 


The phenomena of “lag” already referred to are here 
discussed further. “In 1851-1855, 6,000 patents were 
granted in the United States, in 1875-1880, 64,000. in 
1901-1905, 143,000. and in 1926-1930, 219,000. This 
growing number of inventions and scientific discoveries 
has brought problems of morals, education, of law, of 
leisure time, of unemployment, of speed, of uniformity and 
of differentiation, and its continuation will create more 
such problems. Social institutions are not easily adjusted 
to inventions. The family has not yet adapted itself to the 
factory; the church is slow in adjusting to the city; the 
law was slow in adjusting to dangerous machinery ; local 
governments are slow in adjusting to the transportation 
inventions ; international relations are slow in adjusting to 
the communication inventions; school curricula are slow 
in adjusting to the new occupations which machines 
create. There is in our social organizations an institutional 
inertia, and in our social philosophies a tradition of 
rigidity.” 

Failure to effect a social adjustment to material change 
creates such depressions as we are now suffering. The 
Committee is cautious here: “A change in the distribution 
of income which put more purchasing power in the hands 
of wage earners would enormously increase the market 
for many staples and go far toward providing places for 
all competent workers, but for the near future we see 
little prospect of a rapid increase of wage disbursements 
above the 1929 level. Another possibility is a great ex- 
pansion of exports; but in a tariff ridden world that also 
seems a dim hope. . . . The Committee is aware of the 
numerous objections urged against these schemes of 
social insurance, and of the heavy costs which they impose 
upon society; but it is also impressed by the inarticulate 
misery of the hundreds of thousands or millions of bread- 
winners who are deprived of their livelihoods through no 
fault of their own. To put the cost of unemployment 
squarely upon those who remain at work, upon employers 
and upon the public purse makes everyone conscious of 
the difficulty and focuses attention upon the need of 
devising more constructive methods for dealing with it.” 

Economic planning is discussed without great enthusi- 
asm. The phrase at present “represents a social need 
rather than a social capacity. The best which any group 
of economic planners can do with the data now at hand, 
bulky but inadequate, is to lay plans for making plans. 
Those who know most about the actual conduct of the 
work of the world realize most keenly the magnitude of 
the task involved in planning. To work out schemes which 
could be taken seriously as a guide to production and 


distribution would require the long collaboration of thou- 
sands of experts from thousands of places. In addition 
to the accumulation and sifting of countless figures not 
now available, planners would have to decide intricate 
problems of social theory, either by thinking them out, or 
by accepting arbitrary rules. To gloss over the difficulties 
of the task is no service to mankind; to face them hon- 
estly should not discourage those who have faith in men’s 
capacity to find their way out of difficulties by taking 
thought. As the task of planning economic relations is 
faced in detail, it is not unlikely that modest schemes will 
be devised which will make the present organization work 
more steadily. It is more in line with past experience to 
anticipate a long series of cumulative improvements which 
will gradually transform existing economic organization 
into something different, than to anticipate a sudden rev- 
olution in our institutions.” 


On the other hand the experience of the war period was 
instructive. “In retrospect it offers a significant illustration 
of the rapidity and the success with which a people can 
recast its basic institutions at need. Seemingly what 
engineers regard as the slow pace of change in economic 
organization is due more to absence of unity in will and 
purpose than to lack of capacity to imagine and carry out 
alterations. In 1917 the country was nearly unanimous in 
putting victory in the war above all other aims. In this 
supreme aim it had a criterion sufficiently definite to deter- 
mine what should be done. No similar revolution could 
be effected in times of peace, unless a similar agreement 
in purpose, supplying an equally definite criterion of social 
values, could be attained. But is it beyond the range of 
men’s capacity some day to take the enhancement of 
social welfare as seriously as our generation took the 
winning of a war?” 

The discussion of possible and probable changes in 
economic institutions is especially illuminating and sugges- 
tive. “It is conceivable that without any surrender of 
our belief in the merits of private property, individual 
enterprise and self-help, the American people will press 
toward a larger measure of public control to promote the 
common welfare. One possibility is a further extension 
of the list of public utilities to include coal mining and 
perhaps other industfies. Progressive taxes may be 
graded at still steeper rates. An upper limit may be put 
upon inheritances. Public ownership may be extended, 
as suggested above, on the pleas of security owners who 
see no escape from heavy loss except through sale to 
the government. Small business men may succeed in 
getting drastic restrictions placed upon corporate enter- 
prises. Farmers may demand and receive further special 
legislation to lighten their burdens. Labor organizations 
seem likely to push with vigor various plans for social 
insurance. And among the interests which will demand 
that government concern itself actively with their needs, 
iarge corporate enterprises will continue to occupy a 
prominent place. 


“., . Our property rights remain, but they undergo a 
change. We continue to exercise an individual initiative, 
but that initiative has larger possibilities, affects others 
more intimately and therefore is subject to more public 
control.” 

SoctAL ORGANIZATIONS AND Hasits 


Labor has increased its output per worker 50 per cent 
since 1900. Since the world war strikes have “declined 
about 80 per cent.” Better management has been heard 
more of latterly than industrial democracy. Between 1900 
and 1929 the purchasing power of wages increased, though 
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very unsteadily, about 25 per cent. In the next two years, 
however, the aggregate money earnings of labor fell off 
about 35 per cent, while the cost of living declined only 
15 per cent. “After this crisis is over the first task will 
be to regain our former standards, inadequate as they 
were. The longer and the greater task, to achieve stan- 
dards socially acceptable, will remain.” 


Trade union strength has declined “from 5 million in 
1920 to 3.3 million in 1931, the first time in American 
history that the unions did not gain in membership in a 
period of prosperity. Of great significance also is the 
fact that in the big industries such as coal, meat packing 
and steel, the unions have lost ground and have made no 
gains in others such as the manufacture of automobiles. 
. . . Unless labor organizations show a more vigorous 
growth in the future other resources of society must be 
drawn upon to meet these problems.” 


Consumers’ habits changed rapidly during the period 
1900-1929—as evidenced in the unprecedented “wholesale” 
adoption of new goods. This has been done under a sales 
bombardment, against which the individual consumer is 
relatively powerless. What is needed is “special organiza- 
tions to promote our interests as consumers.” Yet the 
prospect of this, even through government, is not bright. 
“As money makers, we can be relied upon promptly to 
object to any official service to consumers which jeopard- 
izes our individual interests as producers.” 


Social change impinges heavily on rural life. Transit 
and communication are tending to urbanize country dis- 
tricts, but “the adjustments of school, church and gov- 
ernment are proving difficult. The trend toward the vil- 
lage has weakened the open country churches, and has 
not brought country members to the village churches as 
rapidly as the country churches are closed.” Social im- 
provement comes first in the richer centers. “Recognition 
of the difficulties of the poorer or more isolated commu- 
nities in helping themselves effectively has led to a wide 
use of grants in aid, whereby assistance from central 
sources or richer centers is extended under certain condi- 
tions. Because of the utilization of this principle in the 
past decade, fewer mothers have died in childbirth and 
many children are better educated, to mention only two 
effects. It should be realized, moreover, that the state aid 
extended to rural schools and other rural institutions is 
small in comparison with the contribution which the 
countryside makes to the cities in the form of the millions 
of young people, ready for life’s work.” 

The problem of minority groups—Negroes, Mexicans, 
Filipinos, for example—is less racial than cultural. “As 
society becomes more heterogeneous in its economic in- 
terests the problem of minority groups of this kind prom- 
ises to become more complicated and more grave.” 

The family has suffered an alienation of many of its 
former functions and is becoming continually less stable. 
“Divorces have increased to such an extent that, if pres- 
ent trends continue, one of every five or six bridal couples 
of the present year will ultimately have their marriage 
broken in the divorce court. This prospect has led to 
much concern over the future of the family, and prophe- 
cies that it will become extinct. Anthropologists, however, 
tell us that no people has ever been known without the 
institution of the family. On the other hand, many 
peoples have had higher rates of separation and remar- 
riage, especially those with simpler cultures than ours. 
Few cultures, however, have or ever have had families 
which perform as few economic functions as do American 
families today dwelling in city apartments.” 
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The population is aging. “In 1930 for the first time 
there were fewer children under five years of age in one 
census year than in the one preceding. For the first time 
also there were fewer children under five years of age 
than from 5 to 10 years of age. In some cities already 
there are not enough children to occupy the desks in the 
earlier grades. This decreasing enrollment has not yet 
reached the high schools, but it is only a question of time, 
unless a larger proportion of those out of school are 
continued in school.” 

The increase in the number of women workers adds to 
the problem of maintaining standards in industry and 
sometimes turns the homes into “parking places.” “The 
number of women working outside the home is increasing. 
In 1900, 21 per cent of all women over 16 years of age 
were gainfully employed while in 1930 the percentage 
was 25. In manufacturing the percentage of women em- 
ployed is declining, but it is increasing rapidly in the 
clerical occupations, in trade and transportation and in 
the professions. Women are employed in some 527 
occupations ; but they tend to concentrate in a few callings, 
for about 85 per cent of the employed women are in 24 
different occupations. It is the younger women and the 
unmarried who form the bulk of women at work outside 
the home. One in four of all females 16 years old and 
over is employed and only one in eight married women is 
employed, but the percentage of married women at work 
is increasing much more rapidly than the number of 
women gainfully occupied and the average age of women 
who are breadwinners is rising slowly.” 

Housing is a basic social concern. “The question of 
governmental aid in one form or another will probably 
arise in view of the social utility of good homes. The 
improvement of housing involves the organization of the 
whole community through city and regional planning.” 


The schools now get nearly all the children of elemen- 
tary school age, and about 50 per cent of those of high 
school age. This means an eightfold increase in high 
school enrollments since 1900. College enrollments have 
increased fivefold in that period. Adult education is now 
urgently needed. “Members of a changing society must 
or prepared to readjust their ideas and their habits of 
ife.” 

The church’s role has changed radically. It was once 
an extensive one. “It dominated international relations ; 
it was the patron of the arts; it taught the ethics of family 
life; medical practice and healing were among its func- 
tions ; and education and learning were sponsored almost 
wholly by it. Religious issues determined migration and 
wars. As time went on the church became differentiated 
from the state, in large part it was separated from politics 
and education, and was dissociated from healing.” It is 
questioned whether the traditional union of religion and 
ethics will continue. The structure of religious organiza- 
tions is expected to persist. “There are 44 million church 
members ; the youth organizations reach 6 million young 
people and church property is valued at 7 billion dollars. 
How their functions.may evolve is a grave issue. One 
function is that of ministering to the needs of people-who 
suffer in a world of stress and strain. Another is that 
of serving social and community life. Still another func- 
tion is that of an ethical guide and force not only for 
individual but also for social conduct. The church is 
legally separated from the state; it is not formally in 
politics, but it has taken interest in such problems as 
those of the family, marriage and divorce, the prohibition 
of the sale of intoxicating drinks, capital and labor rela- 
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tionships, crime, and many local community questions. 
The question is with what varying degrees of vigor and 
resource will the forward movements of the churches be 
directed along these different routes.” 

As evidence concerning ovr national value sca‘e the 
following expenditures in 1929 are cited: “200 million 
dollars were spent on flowers and shrubs, 600 million on 
jewelry and silverware, 400 million on newspapers, 700 
million dollars on cosmetics and beauty parlors, 900 mil- 
lion on games and sports, 2 000 million on motion pictures 
and concerts, and 4,000 million on home furnishings.” 
Over $1,500,000,000 was spent in advertising, with its 
“incressing intrusions upon our psychological freedom.” 
All of which raises the question, “How can the appeals 
made by the churches, libraries, concerts, museums and 
adult education for a goodly share in our growing leisure 
be made to compete effectively with the appeals of com- 
mercialized recreation ?” 

Artists have been increasing in numbers relatively to 
population. The United States leads in architecture. 
“From a social point of view, as contrasted with art for 
art’s sake, the problem of art, like that of religion and 
recreation. turns today on its service to man in his inner 
adjrstment to an environment which shifts and changes 
with unexampled rapidity. Art appears to be one of the 
great forces which stand between maladjusted man and 
mental breakdown, bringing him comfort, serenity and 
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joy. 
AMELIORATIVE INSTITUTIONS AND GOVERNMENT 


Welfare is increasingly becoming a government func- 
tion. ‘The depression has promoted this trend. 

Compulsory health insurance, in vogue for many years 
in European countries, is likely to be tried by America “at 
some time in the future.” 

As for crime we know little about it statistically. How- 
ever, the data “seem to show an increase in crime since 
the beginning of the century, but hardly a crime wave. 
if by that is meant an extraordinary rise in the number of 
criminal acts committed.” The outlook is not bright. “A 
society without crime appears more remote than a society 
without poverty. The number of prisoners committed for 
the more serious offenses has increased steadily in propor- 
tion to the popvlation. Even though this may in part 
mean merely greater efficiency in apprehending and con- 
victing offenders, we are in no position to say that the 
number of these more serious crimes is decreasing. . . . 
Organized crime in general, however, is by no means a 
new or postwar phenomenon, although it has grown to 
unprecedented dimensions since the enactment of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Bootlegging has put large funds 
in the hands of criminals.” 

The line between “pure” economics and “pure” politics 
has been blurred both by the war and by the depression. 
“The actual question is that of developing quasi-govern- 
mental agencies and quasi-industrial agencies on the bor- 
ders of the older economic and governmental enterprises, 
and of the freer intermingling of organization and per- 
sonnel, along with the recognition of their interdependence 
in many relations.” We may look for “new types of 
politico-economic organization, new constellations of gov- 
ernment, industry and technology, forms now only dimly 
discerned ; the quasi-governmental corporation, the gov- 
ernment owned corporation, the mixed corporation, the 
semi- and demi-autonomous industrial groupings in vary- 
ing relations to the state.” 


Concerning these trends the Committee comments: 


“Those who reason in terms of isms or of the theoretical 
rightness or wrongness of state’activity may be profoundly 
perplexed by the range of governmental expansion or con- 
traction, but the student of social trends observes nothing 
alarming in the widely varying forms of social adjustment 
undertaken by government, whether maternal, paternal, 
or fraternal from one period to another.” 

The total tax bill for all forms of government was 
$10 250,000,C00 in 1930—“perhaps 15 per cent of the in- 
comes of the people.” In 1913 the tax burden was only 
6.6 per cent of the national income. The income tax rose 
from 37 millions in 1913 to 2,700 millions in 1930; the 
inheritance and estate taxes rose from 26 millions to 250 
millions in the same period. The general property tax 
still yields about 50 per cent of the total amount raised 
by taxation. 

The political scene is affected by the fact that “a new 
competitor for power has arisen in the form of the 
metropolitan region, which now looms large both in num- 
ters and in wealth. Ninety-six such regions contain nearly 
half of the population of the United States and show 
rates of growth far above that of other sections of the 
country.” Democracy seems to be imperiled by the growth 
of economic forces which defy control. “The d-fficulty 
of providing a steady stream of hizh competence in 
political leadership and administration has contributed to 
the difficulty of our problem, while the expensive control 
of masses of people throrgh the arts of organized pub- 
licity and propaganda presents its dubious aspects to the 
observer of democratic trends.” 

On the other hand the present study has revealed “the 
wholly unparalleled democratization of educztion in re- 
cent years; the unexampled democratization of forms of 
transportation, long an index of aristocracy; the demo- 
cratization of recreation through the moving pictures. the 
radio, the park systems ; the democratization and standard- 
ization of dress and fashion, often obliterating long stand- 
ing marks of class. If we care to look upon democracy 
as a way of life, these fundamental facts are to be con- 
sidered along with the corruption and ineffectiveness of 
much of our governmental machinery.” 

Comment on our international relations is summed up 
rather ominously: “The trends in short are conflicting 
and confusing, with the problems of war remaining as 
imminent and as grave as in the past.” 


In conclrding its report the Committee cites three 
indispensable elements of effectual and salutary control: 
determination to make important integral changes in 
social life; recognition of the necessary role of science; 
recognition of the “interrelationship between changing 
scientific techniques, varying social interests and institu- 
tions, modes of social education and action and troad 
social purposes.” Whereas emphasis in the social field 
has been upon fact finding, we now need more emphasis 
on interpretation and synthesis. 

The Committee suggests the possibility of a National 
Advisory Council having points of contact with scientific, 
educational, governmental and economic phases of na- 
tional life. It is suggested that the present Social Science 
Research Council might take the initiative in setting up 
such a body. 

The Committee disavows any intention or willingness 
to be alarmist but believes that it would be “highly negli- 
gent to gloss over the stark and bitter realities of the social 
situation, and to ignore the imminent perils in further 
advance of our heavy technical machinery over crumbling 
roads and shaking bridges.” 
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